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Lochman (1992) followed up several of these aggressive boys in a quasi-experimental study of the longer-term effects of the anger-coping curriculum. Thirty-one boys rated by their teachers as aggressive and disruptive in grades 4, 5, and 6 were compared with 52 boys in other schools rated by either teachers or peers as aggressive. The intervention was followed by significant short-term improvements in rates of substance use, general behavioral deviance, and classroom behavior as measured by observational data and self-reports from the two groups. Three years following the intervention, boys exposed to the school-based intervention had lower rates of drug and alcohol involvement and higher levels of social problem-solving skills, although not lower rates of delinquency or classroom behavior problems. However, a subset of 12 who received booster sessions in the year following the original intervention, combined with five parent training workshops, also showed enduring effects on passive off-task classroom behavior three years after the intervention.
Building explicitly on the treatment interventions developed by Patterson and colleagues (Patterson, Reid, Jones, and Conger, 1975), Tremblay and colleagues at the University of Montreal designed a two-year indicated intervention program for disruptive seven-year-old boys, the *Montreal Longitudinal-Experimental Study (Tremblay, McCord, Boileau, Charlebois, Gagnon, LeBlanc, and Lariveet, 1991). It combined home-based training for parents in family management skills, offered once every two weeks for a two-year period, with social skills training delivered in schools to disruptive boys within small groups of prosocial male peers. Parents received an average of 17 parenting sessions over the two-year period, and 19 training sessions were provided to the children over the same time. Sessions for the children focused on initiating social interaction, improving interpersonal skills, making verbal requests, following rules, handling anger, and mastering "look and listen" techniques for regaining self-control.
A field experiment tested the intervention with a sample of 172 boys from low-socioeconomic areas of Montreal who were assessed by their teachers at the end of kindergarten as highly disruptive. Boys were randomly assigned to one of three groups: experimental (received intervention); observational (received attention but no intervention); and control. Teacher ratings indicated that boys in the experimental group became significantly less aggressive than boys who did not receive the intervention. This difference lasted through the most recently reported follow-up at age 12, three years following intervention. Further, significantly more control boys were retained in a lower school grade or placed in special classes, schools, or institutions. Twice as many control boys (44 percent) as boys in the experimental group (22 disease and related disorders: A collaborative re-analysis of case-control studies. International Journal of Epidemiology; 20: S13-S20.
